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That Book You Want ! 


Foyles can supply it. Over a million 
velumes in stock on every conceivable 
subject, including Archeology and His- 
tory. The immense stock is classified into 
twenty Departments, each of which 
issues its own Catalogue. Write, stating 
requirements or interests, and guitabic 
Catalogues will be sent post free. Search 
made for any out-of-print books not in 
stock, and, when discovered, reported 
free of charge. 


_ .That Book you do not Want! 
*FOYLES will buy it—a single volume up 
to a library. Expert Valuers sent any 
distance. 
FOYLES, 
121-125, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. 








SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 























Culleton’s Heraldic Office, Ltd. 
(Established 1840). 
TELEPHONE REGENT 5143. 


2, KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. | 


Specialists in all matters connected 
| with Heraldry and Genealogy. 
‘Heraldic Artists, Stationers and 
i Engravers. 


A most interesting booklet on Genealogical) 
' arch post free on application. 





JAMES TREGASKIS, 


At the Sign of the Caxton Head, 


66, Great Russell Street, 


LONDON, W.C.1., 


Will be glad to receive offers of first 
editions of the works of English eigh- 
teenth century writers, including plays, 
poems, novels, essays, biographies, etc. 




















WANTED. 


OLD ARMORIAL DINNER 
SERVICES, 


INDIVIDUAL ARMORIAL 
SPECIMENS. 


OR FINE 


HIGHEST PRICES OFFERED. 


THE CENTURY HOUSE, 
100, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 


| and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 


Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.E.22. 


MHE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and 
Printers, 27-47, Garden Row, St. George’s Road, South- 
wark, S.E.1. Contains hairless paper, over which the 
pen slips with perfect freedom. Ninepence each, 8s. 
per dozen, ruled or plain; postage extra, ls. Pocket 
size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, postage 9d. 
STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy 
liquid. 
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Id_ be 
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Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe. 
Letters for the Editor to the London Office. 








Memorabilia. 





HE canonization of Blessed Thérése de 
Enfant Jésus, the young Carmelite nun 

of Lisieux, whose name and picture are as 
well-known the world over as those of any 
saint in Christendom, though it is less than 
thirty years since she died, was celebrated 


with great pomp at Rome on Sunday, May | 


17. Roses and lights; the silver trumpets ; 
the gestatorial chair; the great ostrich fea- 
ther fans; the gifts from the Postulator of 
a pair of doves and oil and wine, all these 
traditional accompaniments of the joyful 


making of a new saint doubtless delighted | 


the hearts of the 60,000 persons, the half 
of them French, who contrived to gain admis- 
sion to the Basilica. Two details, however, 
may particularly interest readers of ‘N. & 
Q. Four loud-speakers placed upon the 


crowd the Postulator’s speech, and that of the 
Devil’s Advocate and thereafter the words of 
the Pope, which raised the ‘‘ Little Flower ”’ 
to the altars of the Church. And then, in 
honour of Ste. Thérdse, the facade and dome 
of St. Peter’s were illuminated as they have 
not been since the fall of the temporal power 
in 1870. The simile in ‘ Abt Vogler ’—‘‘ the 
great illumination surprising a festal night ”’ 
outlining ‘“‘round and round Rome’s dome 


from space to spire ’’—will now carry a sense | 
of actuality which few living readers can have | 
experienced before. The Manchester Guar- | 
dian’s correspondent says that at a signal the | 
myriad lights of the dome and the fagade | 
were kindled with torches in a few minutes. | 


The effect of the illumination was most strik- 
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ing seen ‘‘ from a high terrace in profound 
darkness with the dome picked out against 
a background of black landscape and sky. 
It is likely that electric light would have 
given too brilliant a white against the black ; 
instead the wax tapers and lanterns gave 
trembling grace to the massive dome, the 
frame of which looked something pulsating 
and living.”’ 
WE abbreviate from The Morning Post of 
May 19 part of an interesting letter to 
the Editor from the Vicar of Glastonbury, 
which, since the sum asked for is relatively 
small, has we would hope, good prospect of 
attaining its object. 

Sir (he says), Glastonbury on all its pil- 
grim routes used to have little chapels, just 
outside itself, probably slipper chapels, where 
the pilgrims left their shoes before entering 
the little city, St. Bride’s, at Northover ... 
St. Dunstan’s at LEdgarley,...and_ St. 
James’s at Bove Town on the Old Wells road. 


| Of these St. James’s alone remains. It has 


been a Wesleyan Sunday school, and for many 


| years a cottage. Its framework is intact, 


and has an outhouse built on to it at the 
back. A floor was put in many years ago, 
and there are bedrooms up among the old 
rafters. A chimney has been built where the 
east window was, destroying the tracery of 
the window, but its outline can be seen 
outside. There is the masonry of a charming 


| little south window perfect. Within the ingle 


nook there actually remains the piscina within 


|its little arch, and at the side of the chapel, 
| quite covered by a shrub, is the holy water 
| stoop on the south wall. The doorway close 


to it has been converted into a window. 
posite this former doorway on the north wall 
is a very old wooden pillar.... This = 
suggests the remains of a west end gallery. 
A door in this north wall leads to the out- 
houses. 

Two sisters dwelt there. One has just died 


top of the baldachino made audible to the |at the age of 96, and the other has left. The 


moment has come when one side of the rafters 
of the little chapel must be repaired. This 
is surely the moment for it to cease to be 
a cottage and become a chapel again. And 
its reconversion would not only be of senti- 
mental and antiquarian value, but of prac- 
tical use. About a year ago I counted up 


|over 20 people over 80 living on this steep 
| hill. They cannot get down to their parish 


church and back again. 

The little chapel must now be restored— 
shall it be as a house or a chapel? The 
owner, who is a Churchman, is in sympathy 
with the desire to restore it so as to serve 
its original use, but has pledged his word to 
an employee to let him have it as soon as 
it should be vacant. He will sell it for £400, 
and build a new cottage as a substitute. 


| This sum, with a further amount not stated 
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for the work of restoration and equipment, 
is what the letter appeals for. If those who 
are interested make themselves promptly 
known to the Rev. L. S. Lewis, The Vicarage, 
Glastonbury, it is proposed to collect a small 
representative committee and obtain an archi- 
tect’s report. 
EXCAVATIONS by students of the British 
4 School of Archeology under Mr. Turville 
Petre, have brought to light in a cave nea) 
Tiberias evidence of the existence there 
through a long period of palsolithic man. 
The type is Aurignacian and the remains 
discovered illustrate the development of the 
art of flint-working from late Mousterian up 
to the early neolithic time. This goes to 
show that Valestine was inhabited by man at 
«a much earlier date than has been hitherto 
supposed. 
R. HAGBERG WRIGHT sighs amusingly 
to The Times of May 20 over the “ sor- 
rows of a Librarian.’’ Those who use the 
London Library will not fail to understand 
what has brought him to say that ‘‘ there are 
probably no articles in the world that are 
worse treated than books ;’’ for who has not 
tiresome acquaintance with the pencil marks, 
scribblings on margins and ‘‘ dog leaves ”’ of 
which he complains? The indignant borrower, 
indeed, has his own standpoint of disgust ; 
besides vexation at handling a defaced book 
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| the borrowers. 


there is the irritation arising from this other | 


unknown 
unwanted opinions — his interrogations and 
exclamations and notes. For whom or what 
are they intended? Seldom, we think, for 
the sinner’s reference before he returns the 
hook, They are now spurts of vanity and 
now a harmless form and degree of that 


to themselves. 
HE rise and fall of industries is not with- 
out great interest for the antiquary. He 
may now, it appears, make note that danger 
of dying out hangs over the Sussex industry 
of brickmaking by hand. Mr. Hardy, mana- 
ger of the Freshfield Brickworks, Danehill, 
writes to The Times that, though twenty new 
brick yards have been started this season in 
Sussex, and though wages are high, not near 
enough brick-moulders are forthcoming. The 
old men, who practised the old art, are grow- 
ing too old to carry on; the younger men 
mostly consider the work too hard and the 
hours too long. A man needs to work at 


least two years under an expert brickmaker 
before he is able to turn out a sound stock 


fellow’s ‘‘ barging in” with his | 
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brick, and, again, a man must take to the 
job young, for at thirty he will find great 


| difficulty in beginning to adapt his muscles 


to the peculiarly arduous task of ‘‘ mould- 
ing’? and ‘‘ bearing off.””’ The writer of the 
letter urges that youths should be trained 
for this employment on leaving school. 
Wt were much interested in the account of 
the progress made by the North 
Riding County Council’s scheme for rural 
libraries which appears in The Yorkshir 
Post of May 19. The promoters estimated 
for a reading public of ten per cent., but the 
County librarian, Mr. Beasley, reports that 
where lending centres have been installed the 
readers are twenty-five per cent. of the popu- 
lation. Larger stocks of books have had to 
be bought, with consequent better choice for 
The headquarters of the 
scheme are at Northallerton, and however 
remote from them may be the abode of the 
borrower the lending organization ensures 
that selections of books are brought to his 
doorstep. The books asked for have created 
some surprise as revealing taste and know- 
ledge in small and distant villages, showing, 
too, presumably the influence of reviews. 
Modern works by the best authors are those 
most in request. Dickens and Thackeray, 
it would appear, still hold their own. 
WE note in The Times for May 20 that the 
Vicar and Churchwardens are appealing 
for funds to repair the famous Jesse window 
at Dorchester, which Mr. Howard has 
reported to be urgently in need of attention, 


| both as to the stone-work and the leading of 


| £250 ; 


the old glass. The sum needed is about 
the parish, which is a poor one, has 


imbecillity which makes people talk aloud | collected £38 There is no need in ‘N. & Q.' 


| window. 


to point out the points of the Dorchester 
Contributions should be sent to 
Mr. E. L. Townsend, High Street, Dorchester, 
Wallingford. 
A meeting was held at the Mansion House, 
- on Monday last, presided over by Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, M.P., in support of the 
Cecil Sharp Memorial Fund, to establish a 
national centre for the folk-musie and folk- 
dance of England. The proposal has justly 
evoked a great deal of interest. 


HE twenty-sixth chief of clan Maclean, 
Sir Fitzroy Donald Maclean, celebrated 
this week his 90th birthday. He 
Crimean veteran, having been present with 
the 13th Light Dragoons (13th Hussars) at 
the Alma and the siege of Sevastopol. 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


+ XVII AND XVIIL CENTURY WILLS. 
PuE following particulars of wills were 
taken from records destroyed with the 
Dublin Record Office. As several members 
of the families in question took an active , 
part in the municipal affairs of the City of 
Dublin, these details are, I think, worthy 
of a place in ‘N. & Q.,” and will atso serve 


as a contribution to a History of Dublin. 
1657. Forster, Rev. Richard. 
In the Name of 


God, Amen, I, Richard 
Forster, of Baltrea, in 
the County of Dublin, 
clerk, do make this my 
Jast Will and Testa- | 
ment. First I commit my Soul into the | 
hands of Almighty God my Creator resting | 
upon the merits of Jesus Christ alone for | 
my Salvation and I commit my body to be 
buried in the Church of Swords. I give and 
bequeath unto my two daughters Elizabeth 
and Jane £100 each from the Rents of my 
House in Castle Street as the Rents shall 
grow. I give and bequeath to the child 
about to be born to me if it be a daughter 
£100 from the same Rents. I give and 
bequeath unto my brother George £14 a year 
during twenty years and after that the | 
whole to him if I have no heir male. 
I give and bequeath unto my dear sister 
Harding twelve ewes in lamb. I give to my | 
dear sister Anne ten ewes in lamb. I give | 
and bequeath unto my dear loving wife 
Rebecca Forster the House which I had with | 
her in Dublin. I give and bequeath unto 
her Hancock’s Lands in Swords. I give and | 
bequeath unto her my share of Killelane and 
Palmerstowne all which I had with her. I 
give and bequeath unto her the third part | 
of all my goods and chattels. I give and | 
bequeath the other two parts of my Goods | 
and Chattels towards the maintenance of my | 
children. My funeral expenses to be| 
deducted. 
I appoint my cousin Charles Forster and 
Ralph Wally overseers of this my last Will 
and Testament, Oct. 13th, 1657. 

roved by Rebecca Forster, Widow and 


Relict of said defunct, Dublin, 20th Jan., 
1659, 


Dated 13th Oct.,1657. 
Proved 20 Jan., 1659. 
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According to a pedigree in Trin. Coll., 
Dublin, the Rev. Richard Forster was a son 


' of Sir Christopher Forster, Knt., Alderman, 


and afterwards Lord Mayor of Dublin, by 
his wife, Eleanora, fifth dau. of Sir William 
Ussher, Knt. (b. 1561) by his first wife, 
Isabella Loftus, bur. Nov. 13, 1597. I 
believe an account of this family was given 
in The Irish Builder, but I have unfortu- 
nately mislaid my reference to it. His wife, 
Rebecca, was only dau. of the Rev. Christo- 
pher Hewetson, Treasurer of Christ Church, 
Dublin, in 1596 (see 12 S. vii. 163), and 
‘“the child about to be born to me,’’ men- 
tioned in his will was evidently a son, as 
the pedigree in Trin. Coll. refers to his son, 
Richard Forster, who married Elizabeth 
Dunsterville. In 1702 a Jane Hewetson was 
married to a Thomas Dunsterville, but I do 
not know their relationship to the foregoing. 

The above Rev. Richard Forster died prior 
to May 18, 1658, as his wife is described 


| as a widow in the Probate granted on that 


date to her father’s will. 
This family’s name is given as ‘‘ Forster (or 
‘oster)’’ in many documents I have seen, 
but ‘‘ Forster ’’ appears to be correct. 
he following announcements taken from 
The Dublin Journal probably relate to them : 
Last Saturday, died, John Foster of Dunleer, 
Hsq., father of Arthur Foster, Esq., and the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Foster. 
[No. 2105. Sat.. May 16—Tuesday, May 19, 


:1747.] 


Yesterday died Mrs. Forster, wife of Wil- 
liam Forster of Dunleer, Esq., daughter of 
William Fowke, Esq., Collector of Dublin, 


| and niece to the Right Hon. the Lord Chief 


Justice Singleton. 

[No. 2669. Tues., Oct. 6 OS. 
Oct. 10 O.S./21 N.S. 1752.] 

In the 77th year of her age, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Foster, widow and relict of John Foster, Esq., 


17 N.S—Sat., 


late of Dunleer, and mother to Anthony 
Foster. 

[No. 3705. Tnes., Oct. 26—Sat., Oct. 30, 
1762. | 


Wednesday, in Capel Street, William Fors- 
ter of Dunleer, in the Co. of Louth, Esq., to 
the agreeable Widow Sandford. 

[No. 3809. Tuesday, Oct. 25.—Sat., Oct. 29, 
1763. | 


1681. 


The last Will and Testament of Cassandra 


Parmer, Cassandra. 


Palmer, widow. I desire 
Dated 8 Sept, 1681. to be buried by my 
Proved 9 March, 1690. deceased husband, in 


St. Werburgh’s Church- 
yard. My son Edmond Palmer. My daugh- 
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ter Deborah Palmer. Elizabeth and Robert | daughter of the late Dr. Trotter, and sister to 


Palmer children of Thomas Palmer. My six | =P <i og vl ey Representative for the 

grandchildren, Abel, Stephen, George, gg ane ee “er er A 

Samuel, Ellinor, and Elizabeth Ram £100| LO 2057. Sat. Aug. 7 Tues, Ang. 10, 

each, their father and mother, Alderman Abel | Af d een ee 

Ram and his wife Ellinor. To my daughter Gio, Sa of & en ont Bs el Bam of 

Kliinor Ram my Gold and Silver coins. To | [No. a tek Seen 36—Taee Dies 

my son Alderman Abel Ram my Bonds, War- | 4757.] ees ee : 

rants, &c., &c. To my son* Andrew Ram 

£10. To Oxmantown Hospital £5, and the 1776. Reynotps, John. 

Poor of St. Werburgh’s Parish £5. The last Will and Testament of John Rey- 
nolds, late of Meath 


[ appoint my son-in-law, Alderman Abel | 
Ram, to be sole Executor. Dated 15 Jan., 1776. Street, in the City of 
Proved by the sole Executor 9th March, | Proved 3 Apr., 1776. Dublin, but now of 
1690. ; _ Crumlin, in the 
County of Dublin, gent. To be buried in 
Parish Churchyard of St. Catherine. My 
grandson George Reynolds of City of Dub- 
| lin, gent. Isabella Reynolds, widow of my 
late son Benjamin Reynolds. To John Rey- 
nolds, Isabella Reynolds and Mary Reynolds, 
children of my said son Benjamin. My 
son George Reynolds, late of City of Dublin, 
Ksq., deceased. To my grandchildren, Wil- 
liam Reynolds Elizabeth Spear, otherwise 
Reynolds, Jane Bout otherwise Reynolds, and 
Catherine Huband otherwise Reynolds, son 
and daughters of my said son George. 

I appoint Mr. Thomas Smith of Crumlin, 
in Co. Dublin, Farmer; John Elliott of 
Dolphin’s Barn Town in Co. of Dublin, 
gent., and George Reynolds of the City of 
Dublin, gent., aforesaid, Exors. 
[Prerogative Will.] 





I have not so far been able to trace the 
names of Cassandra Palmer’s parents, but | 
her husband, whom she married in 1667, 
was Stephen Palmer, Esq., of Dublin; he 
died ante 1681, and by him she had issue :— 

1. Edmond P,, of Dublin, who married 
(Marr. Licence dated 13 Jan., 1668) Deborah, 
only dau. of the Rev. William Hewetson, | 
M.A., Curate of St. Werburghs 1660-1676, 
by his wife Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Ram, 
D.D., Bishop of Ferns and Leighlin [see | 
12 S., vii. 163]; and had issue (1) Robert 
Palmer; (ii) Cassandra Palmer, who mar- 
ried Erasmus Cope of Dublin, goldsmith. 
His will was dated 1750. 

2. Ellinor P., who died Oct. 31, 1737. | 
She married Abel Ram, of Ramsfort and 
Clonathen, he was Sheriff of Dublin 1673, 
and is described as ‘an Alderman | es. 
mother-in-law’s will in 1681; was Lor I have not been able to trace the ancestr 
Mayor of Dublin 1684. ed him - = of the above John Reynolds, and now that 
issue :—Abel, Stephen, 1; seat Eli acer the Public Record Office has been destroyed 
Andrew, Thomas, t neergers + ezave’ > am afraid there is little chance of doing so. 
Rebecca, + Cassandrat and ao f th From the Dublin newspapers of the day I 

I have no further particulars tese find he died at Crumlin in March, 1776; the 
children, but think the Abel and Andrew attien of hia auth te Oe ps aun 
Ram mentioned in the following paragraphs al ‘mauiliteie ae Selites:..2* he Teenie a 
must be descendants of one of them; they ri nto pene 90 seeing, Revesiis 
are taken from The Dublin Journal of the Salton of pray he “A anal Suman har 
dates named :— nolds,’? [No. 1639, Thurs., Mar. 14—Sat., 

Thursday last, Andrew Ram, Esq... was \far 16, 1776] and in Saunders News Letter 


married to Miss Mary Digby, daughter of (VY = 4 ; 
John Digby, Esq., M.P. for Borough of Kil- (No. 5795, Weds., Mar. 13/15] as:—‘‘In 


dare, with a fortune of 5,0001. Crumlin John Reynolds aged 97.’’ His wife 
[No. 2676. Sat., Dec. 5/16—Tues., Dec., 8/19, predeceased him in 1766, as given in The 
1752.] Dublin Gazette [No. 1609, Sat., Jan. 18/21]: 
A few days ago, Abel Ram, Esq.. Representa- —‘‘In Crumlin in an advanced age Mrs. 
tive for the Borough of Gorey, to Miss Trotter, Reynolds, mother of Alderman Reynolds.” 
By her he had issue :— 
* Probably her grandson, and in the same (I) George R., who is described as “One 
way “my daughter Deborah Palmer” would 4¢ ‘the Masters of the Holy Trinity Guild 
le of Merchants” in 1757 in The Dublin Jour- 


+ Probably born after their grandmother's r 
death, as they are not mentioned in her will. , nal [No. 3147, July 9/12] and was elected 
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an Alderman of the City of Dublin in 1764 
[Dublin Journal, No. 3830, February —]. 
In Walker’s Hibernian Magazine for 1771 
(p. 221) it is said :—‘‘ The Rt. Hon. George 
Reynolds was Lord Mayor of Dublin.” 

He died in 1772, the notice of his death 
in Hoey’s Dublin Mercury [No. 873, Sat., 
May 23/26] reading:—‘‘In Earl Street, 
Alderman George Reynolds, late Lord Mayor 
of Dublin,’”’ and in The Freeman’s Journal 
[No. 116, Sat., May 23—Tues., May 26]:— 
“Of a lingering Disorder, George Reynolds, 
Esqr¢., one of the Aldermen of this City, and 
President of the Court of Conscience.’”? His 
will, dated 1772, was filed in the Public 
Record Office in Dublin, but unfortunately 
I omitted to make a copy of it. 

He married Elizabeth, dau. of ————, 
and by her had issue :— 

1. George R., who was one of the executors 
of his grandfather, John Reynolds’s will in 
1776, and is mentioned in two deeds filed 
in the Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin, in 
1777* and 1778+. 

2. John R., died in 1775, according to a 
notice in Walker’s Hibernian Magazine for 
Apr. 26 (p. 320) reading :—‘‘ At Limerick 
in a duel, John Reynolds, Esq., Lieut. in 
the 45th Foot, and son of the late Alderman 
George Reynolds.’’ Will dated Apr. 20, 
1775.t 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





3. William R. 
4. Elizabeth R., 
Spear. § 


who married a Mr. 


* 320—61—210730. Reynolds v. Richardson.—- | 
A Memorial of a Deed of Release, dated 25th | 
January, 1777. Between George Reynolds of | 
the City of Dublin, gent., eldest son and heir- | 
at-law of George Reynolds, late of City of Dub- | 
lin, Alderman, deceased, of the first part; 
William Dunn of said City of the second part; 
and Joseph Huband of said City, gent., of the 
third part. 

+ 316—692—216796. Reynolds v. Byrne.—A 
Memorial of a Deed dated 16th * 1778. 
Between George Reynolds of City of Dublin, 
vent., son and heir of George Reynolds, late 
ot City of Dublin, Alderman, deceased, and 
Michael ae of Seven Churches in Co. 


Wicklow, farmer. 

21775. Reynolds, John. The last will and 
testament of John Reynolds, Lieutenant in 
His Majesty’s 45th Regiment of Foot. Dated | 
2 April, 1775. Proved . To my brother- 
in-law, Josh Huband and Miss Mary Fitzgib- 
ton, £500. To my Soldier servant William 
Rangely all my wearing apparel. My mother 
Elizabeth Reynolds. My friends David Nash, 
Limerick, Lieut. Samuel Buxton. 

§Probably in 1765, as in No. 1541 of The 
Dublin Gazette in that year it states :—“ A | 
dau. of Alderman Reynolds married.” 





| gent., of the third part. 
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5. Jane R., who married 25 June, 1773, at 
St. Bride’s Church, Dublin [with Licence by 
the Rev. Dr. John Lyon] Edward Boot or 
Bout, shoemaker. 

6. Catherine R., married in 1775, John 
Huband, Esq., Barrister-at-law [Walker’s 
Hibernian Magazine, p. 255, March 24.] 

II. Benjamin R., who died in 1768. In 
The Dublin Gazette [No. 1927, Thurs., Oct. 
27—Sat., Oct. 29] it is stated :—‘‘ In Meath 
Street, Mr. Benjamin Reynolds, an eminent 
Grocer and Brother to Alderman Reynolds.”’ 
The only public notice I have found of him 
is in The Dublin Journal [No. 3145, Sat., 
July 2—Tues., July 5] for 1757, where his 
name is given as serving in the ‘“ Grand 
Jury, Dublin, ‘‘ Trinity Term.’”’ He mar- 
ried Isabella, dau. of John Hugan of Co. 
Dublin, their Marriage Articles being dated 
May 7, 1751,* and by her had issue John, 
Isabella and Mary. 


The following extracts from wills &., give 
practically all the particulars I have found 
of the family of Edwin Sandys otherwise 
called Edwin Sandys Reynolds, and are sup- 
plemental to those given at ante, p. 257. 


1748. Sanpys, Col. Robert. 


Colonel Robert Sandys, late of Roscommon 

in Co. of Roscommon, 
Dated 7 Mar., 1748. deceased, granted to 

Richard Sandys of the 
City of Dublin, gent., natural and lawful 
grandson and next of kin. Elizabeth Sandys 
the sole executor named in said Will having 
dyed. 

Admon of goods, &c., of last Will, &c., of 
Elizabeth Sandys granted to Richard Sandys, 
the natural and lawful grandson of said 
deceased (Mary Sandys the sole executor 
named in said Will having dyed). Dated 


| 7 March, 1748. 


[Prerogative Grant, 1748-51, p. 31.] 
1770. Reynotps, Edwyn Sandys. 


The last Will and Testament of Edwyn 
Sandys Reynolds, of 


| Dated 3 Feb., 1770. Durham, Co, Roscom- 


My 


* 181— 194. Reynolds v». Hugan.—A Mem- 
orial of Articles dated May 7, 1751. Between 
John Reynolds of the City of Dublin, Mer- 
chant, of the one part, enjamin Reynolds, 
second son of said John of the second part, 
and John Hugan of Buddone in Co. Dublin, 
¢ Reciting that a mar- 
riage was intended between said Benjamin 
Reynolds and Isabella Hugan, dau. of said 


common, Esq. 





| John Hugan. 
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dau. Jane Davys otherwise Sandys. 
husband Mr. Dudley Davis. Lands at Dur- 
ham and Killbride in my possession. My 
son Nehemiah Sandys. My cousin William 
Henry Deers. My son Robert Sandys. 


He probably took the additional name of 
Reynolds on marrying Mary, only dau. of 
James Reynolds of Loughscur, Co. Leitrim. 


1721. ° ReYNoLps. 36-21-20990. 
A Memorial of a Lease date 7 March, 1721. 
Between Kdwyn 


Sandys Reynolds 


Reynolds, EKdwyn Sandys, 
and Leonard Hod- 


v. Hodson, Leonard. 
Dated 7 March, 1721. 
Kegd. —— of Ballinecin, Co. 
Westmeath. Re 


Lease of Lands. 


son (or Hodgson) | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Her | Dated 6 & 7, Nov., 1770. Sandys Reynolds, 
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Regd. 3 Dec., 1770. late of Durham, Co. 


Roscommon, but 
then of the City of Dublin, Esq., eldest 
son and heir of Edwin Sandys Reynolds, 


late of Durham aforesaid, Esq., Deceased, 
and Emilia Sandys Reynolds otherwise 
O’Callaghan, his wife of the one part, &c. 
Memorial witnessed by Nehemiah Sandys 
of Drumduff, Co. Roscommon. 
(Signed) Robert Sandys Reynolds (seal). 


1774. Reynotps. 301-497-202271. 


A Memorial of an Indentured Deed dated 12 
November, 1774, be- 


| Reynolds, Robert Sandys, twee n Robert 
|v. Reynolds, George. Sandys of the City 
Dated 12 Nov., 1774. of Dublin,  Esq., 

Regd. 14 Noy., 1774. otherwise called 

Robert Reynolds, 


Witness :~-Nehemiah Donnellan of Deram, | 
Co. Roscommon, gent. 
1729. Reynoups. 61-74-40682. 
A Memorial of a Deed of Lease and Release 
dated 21 March, | 
Reynolds, Edwyn Sandys, 1729, between Ann 
v. Davis, Ellinor. Donnellan of Ath- 
Dated 21 March, 1729. lone, widow, and 


Regd. 23 May, 1729. her grandson Edwin 
Sandys-Reynolds of 
Roscommon, in Co. Roscommon, Esq., of the 
one part, and Ellinor Davis of the City of 
Dublin widow, of the other part. 

A Lease of Land in Co. 
Elinor Davis. 

Witnesses :—Susanna Donnellane of 
lone and Nehemiah Donelane of Hermitage 
in Co. Gallway. 


1758. RryNno.ps. 196-76-129172. 


Roscommon to | 


Ath- | 


A Deed of Lease dated 1 June, 1758, between ' 


Edwin Sandys Rey- 


Reynolds, Ndwin Sandys, nolds of Durham, Co. 


v. Connor, Dennis. Roscommon, and 
Dated 1 June, 1758. Dennis Connor of 
Regd. 24 July, 1758. Ballynadarne, Far- 

mer. Mentions :— 


Nehemiah Sandys son of said Edwin Sandys 


Dennis Connor. 
Patrick Hanley, gent., one of the Attor- 


nies of His Majesty’s’ Court of King’s | 
Bench in Ireland. 
1770. RryNotps. 281-232-183992. 


An Indentured Deed of Lease and Release 
dated 6 and 7 of 
November, 1770. 
Between Robert 


Reynolds, Robert Sandys, 
v. Guff, —— 


only son and heir of Edwin Sandys, Esq., 
deceased, otherwise called Edwin Sandys Rey- 
nolds of the one part, and George Reynolds of 
Letterfyan, Co. Leitrim, Esq., and Gorges 
Kdmond Howard of the said City of Dublin, 
Esq., of the other part. 

[A long list of Lands, &c., leased to George 
Reynolds is given. | 

Henry Fitzcerarp ReyNowps. 





WILLIAM ADDY, 1722. 


N this year died William Addy, of Lon- 


don and Windsor, merchant, and he 
was buried at Windsor. In his will 
of July 12 (P.C.C.) he gave £300 to 


his wife Joan; £150 each to his nephew 
William Goodger (or Gooder) and his wife; 
£300 to his niece Mary Snowden; £20 each 


to his brother and sister Bellamy; to Mr. 
Joseph Bingham, Rector of Headbourn 


| Worthy, £200, and £100 to Bingham’s sister 


| Welcome ; 


| London, 


| Stephenson, to each of them, £15. 
Reynolds and Charles Connor, son of said | Nicholas Hawksmoor and his wife £50 each. 

| He gave the 
| (? Goodyer), Mary 


£300 to Mr. Samuel Young, of 
merchant, then being in Throg- 
morton Street. To Mr. Samuel, living in 
Newcastle Street, and to his brother John 
To Mr. 


residue to William Gooder 
Snowden, and James 
Young (excepting what he should thereafter 
dispose by a schedule attached to his will) 


and made the said James Young sole 
| executor. The will was signed in the 
| presence of John Shallder, attorney and 


| 
| 


notary public, Wapping. ie ee 
It will be seen that two distinguished 
men, with whom the testator seems to have 
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been on terms of intimacy, received legacies, | 
viz, Bingham, author of ‘ Origines Ecclesi- | 
asticae,’ and Hawksmoor, the architect. It 
is possible that the testator was the son of 
William Addy, the stenographer, who was 
living in Talbot Court, Fenchurch Street, in 
1699. very near to Pepys’s former house, but | 
of him I could find no will at Somerset | 
House. In the preface to William Addy’s | 
‘Stenographia’ there are complimentary | 
verses signed N. H. and C. N. They may stand | 
for Nicholas Hawksmoor and Christopher | 
Ness, who was a Yorkshire author, and for | 
some time a preacher at Leeds, nine miles 
from Wakefield, where Bingham was born. | 
Hawksmoor appears to have been a native of | 
Ragnall, Notts, where there was a well-to-do 
family of Addy in his time — probably a 
migration from the Addys of Darton in the 
West Riding. 

It is known that the name of Joseph Bing- | 
ham’s father was Francis. Now, in 1637, | 
Francis, son of John Bingham, of Ragnall, 
husbandman, was apprenticed for nine years 
to James Hoole, a Sheffield cutler. More- 
over, this James Hoole was the son of Charles 
Hoole, a Wakefield shoemaker, but a member 
of a well-known Sheffield family. (See the 
Apprentice List in the late R. EB. Leader’s | 
‘History of the Cutlers’ Company’). Francis 
Bingham did not become a Freeman of the | 
Cutlers’ Company, but went to live in Wake- | 
field. It appears from the will of Oliver 
Addy of Wakefield, shoemaker, 1545 (‘ Test. 
Leod.,’ Thoresby Society), that a large busi- 
ness in shoemaking was carried on in Wake- | 
field, and there can hardly be a doubt that | 
this Oliver, who had an only son Thomas, | 
was a near relation of Thomas Addy, of 
Darton (1485 ?-1558) with whom the pedigree 
of the Darton family begins. (Yorkshire 
Arch. Journal, vol. xxvii.) 

Hence it is probable that Bingham, Hawks- 


| 
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CLUE TO A PEDIGREE DEDUCED 


FROM A FINE. — Those early fines 
(final concords) in which no real transference 
of property took place and no money passed 
are of very great interest to the student of 
manorial descents. Their nature is fully 
illustrated in various works, as for instance 
in Giuseppi’s ‘ Guide to the Public Records.’ 
Those examples which are obviously family 
settlements will often provide important 
clues. I venture to quote the following 
case as an example. 

In 11 Edward II (1317) I find Roger de 
Nodariis (Nowers) and Burgia, his wife, 
granting in this way two-thirds of their 
manors of Churchill, Oxon, and Wymington, 
Beds (the remaining third was the dower of 
Roger’s mother, Joan), to Philip de Harley, 
who reconveys to them to have and to hold 
for their lives, and after to their son Richard 


; and his heirs and failing such to Roger’s 


right heirs. Roger who was aged two in 
1298, the date of his father’s inquisitio post 
mortem, would then have been 21. The 
probability seems to be that the settlement 
was made on his coming of age. If this 
were a family arrangement, it seemed worth 
while to see what could be discovered about 
Philip de Harley. A reference to the Shrop- 
shire Heralds’ Visitation showed that Sir 
Richard de Harley, who died about 1317, 


| married Burga, daughter and heir of Sir 


Andrew Willeigh, knight, and had a son, Sir 
Robert, who married Margaret, daughter and 
co-heir of Sir Bryan de Brampton. A more 
elaborate pedigree in ‘ Histories of Noble 
British Families’ (1846) gives Sir Richard 
another son, Philip, a clerk. It does not 
seem to strain the evidence too much to 


| credit him and Burga de Harley, with a 


daughter, Burgia, married to Roger de 
Nowers, as well as clerk Philip, Roger’s 


moor, and Addy (the testator) were all con- | brother-in-law and party to the settlement 


nected with Ragnall. It is also probable | 
that Joseph Bingham’s father, like Ness, was | 


nonconformist, or he would not have called | of 


his daughter Welcome. 

Any information about the testator’s rela- | 
tions, and especially about the stenographer, 
would be welcome. I may be allowed to 





of his estates. 


Churchill. 


Margaret de Brampton 
Robert de Harley. 


A further link is the interest 
which Bryan de Brampton had in the Manor 
Idbury, a neighbouring parish _ to 
I find by a fine of 16 Edward 
III, that half that manor had descended to 
and her husband 
The fine is of the same 


mention that the Latin elegiacs beneath the | form as that mentioned above; and Philip 
portrait in the ‘Stenographia,’ and those | de Harley is also chosen as the party with 


under the other portrait in Addy’s Short- 
hand Bible, are signed S. P. (? Samuel 
Pepys). Pepys could write Latin verse at 


school, and the art is never forgotten. 
S. 0. Appy. 


whom the fine and recovery are made. 
Idbury came to the Nowers family in some 
way which I have not yet been able to dis- 
| cover. 


Later 


E. St. Joun Brooks. 
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IU RNCOAT.—The word is Shakespearean. 
In ‘Much Ado’ (I. i. 125) we find: 
“Then is courtesy a turncoat,’? and in 
‘Timon of Athens’ (IV. iii. 144) ‘‘ And be 
no turncoats.’’ What is its origin ? 


Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ 
says: 

As the dominions of the Duke of Saxony 
were bounded in part by France, one of the 
early dukes hit upon the device of a coat blue 
one side, and white the other. When he 
wished to be thought in the French interest 
he wore the white outside; otherwise the out- 
side colour was blue. Whence a Saxon was 
nicknamed Emmanuel Turncoat (Scots Maga- 
zine, October, 1747). Without going to his- 
tory, we have a very palpable etymon in the 
French tourne-céte (turn-side). 


Is there such a French word? The Saxon 


derivation sounds absurd. 


The French equivalent is tourne-casaque, | 
As to the verb | 


and the Italian voltacassaca. 
“*to turn (one’s) coat,’? Lawrence Tomson, 
in his translation of ‘Sermons of J. Calvin 
on the Epistles of S. Paule to Timothie and 
Titus’ (London, 1579), 107/2, has: ‘‘ We 
shall see those backsliders, which knowe the 
Gospell, reuolt and turne their cotes.’’ The 
French say, ‘‘ tourner casaque;’’ and the 
Spaniards, ‘‘ volver casaca.’’ An old Eng- 
lish equivalent of ‘‘turncoat”’ is ‘ turn- 
tippett.”” Jean Leger, in his ‘ Histoire 
Générale des Eglises Vaudoises’ (Leyden, 
1669), ii. 68, quotes an Italian proverb: 

Guelfo io fui, e Gibbelin m’ appello: 

A ehi pid mi dara volterd il mantello. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘¢ T)ELIVER THE GOODS.’’—During and 

since the war this has been a much 
used expression, and I am expecting to see 
it described as a piece of war-slang. In 
reading the report of the Cronin trial, which 
arose out of the murder of Dr. Cronin in 
Chicago in 1889, I find in the Chicago Inter 
Ocean for Nov. 2, 1889, the passage : 

The Jago of the Triangle, the arch plotter 
of this foul conspiracy, the man who has bar- 
gained with the detectives of Scotland Yard, 
and who “ delivered the goods,” i.e., the bodies 
of his fellow countrymen to English bas- 
tilles, &e. 

This phrase has not found an entry in the 
‘American Glossary,’ the work of the esteemed 
R. H. TuornTon, whose loss we are deploring. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 





; : 
_ Readers’ Queries. 
| - meen) NEES. 
A MUSICAL FAMILY: THE MAHONS. 
—TI should be grateful if any reader could 
give me information about a once well-known 
| musical family. They are usually referred 
to as ‘‘ the Mahons of Oxford.’”’ William 
Mahon (d. 1816, aged 63) ‘‘the celebrated 
Clarinettist’’ was much in request at all the 
great festivals, and so was his brother John 
(b. 1746). Two sisters, Sarah, who became 
Mrs. Second and another who became Mrs. 
Ambrose, were leading singers. Another 
sister, ‘‘ the celebrated Miss Mahon ”’ married 
‘*a son or brother of Dr. Joseph Warton, of 
| Winchester.’? There were also two other sis- 
ters, Catharine, and one who became Mrs. 
| Munday, and was the mother of Eliza Salmon 
| (1787-1849), the best known singer of her day 
(see ‘D.N.B.’) There are references to this 
family in ‘The Oldest Music Room in 
Kurope’ (I. H. Mee), pp. 74-77, in Grove 
and the ‘ D.N.B.’ and in ‘ Annals of Three 
Choirs.’ What I want to know is the paren- 
tage of the family, where they came from, 
and the exact connection with the Wartons. 
Were they of Irish extraction, or were they 
‘velated to Joseph Mahgon of Marylebone, 
Harpsichord-maker to George III? Are any 
portraits known of them ? 





L. BE. Tanner. 

6, Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 
LARD.—Where can I find the best account 
of this family, which has no member, 
| I believe, in the ‘D.N.B.’? As is well- 
known the name is chiefly associated with 
Sussex, in particular with Winchelsea; but 
I have found it also in the Calendars of 
State Papers— under its variants Ailard, 
Aylard, Eylard, Athelard, and Adelard— 
connected with Bristol, the Midlands, Essex, 
Kent, Lincolnshire, London, and Dublin, at 
dates ranging from the twelfth to the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. I should be 
glad of any note of places beyond Sussex 

where their arms occur. 

Foncxy. 
ROBERT WILKIE, DRAMATIST.—A 
very interesting account of the dramas 
of Robert Wilkie, of Ladythorne “‘ on the 
south side of the Tweed’? was given m 
“N. & Q.,’ August, 1866 (3 S. x. 141, 477). 
Four of his plays were printed but are not 
in the British Museum. What is known of 


his origin and when did he die? 
J. M. Buttock. 


45, Doughty Street, W.C. 
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EN. P. THOMPSON.—In discussing the 


word ‘‘ Hygeist,” applied in 1825 by | the | 
76 PP 5 possible that the other children: 
James, Elizabeth and Alice, and his grand- 


Morison of pill fame to himself, the ‘ H.E.D.’ 
quotes ‘‘ Gen. P. Thompson’s ‘ Exerc.’ ’’ (vi. 
4) to this effect, under date 1841: ‘‘ The real 
Hygeist Morison contending with the Pseudo 
doctor Gordon for the only vegetable pills.’’ 
Who was Thompson and who was the Pseudo 
doctor Gordon ? 
J. M. Buttocs. 

45, Doughty Street, W.C. 

QMYTH, OF TINTAGEL, ST. NEOT, ST. 

GORAN, ST. GERMANS 
SHEVIOCKE. — Can any information be 
given regarding these families? Were they 
related? If so, is the family Cornish by 
origin, or at least since the Conquest. 

‘The History of the Deanery of Trigg 
Minor’ shows at p. 216 that: ‘‘ Tintagel 
[Castle] was held by John Smith, tile 1493;” 
and on p. 241 that: ‘‘ a 4th part of Trethevy 
in Tyntagel was parcel of possession of Geo. 
Smith of Lanteury and Lunna in St. Neot ;’”’ 
he d. 1652. At p. 49: ‘‘ Richard, William 
and John Smyth are named in the Subsidy 
Roll of St. Minver, 1 Edw. ITI, and the name 


appears in that parish until 1662, at least.” 


At. p. 134: ‘* William Carminow suffered 
afine to Sir James Smith, Kt., in St. Teath. 
Ped. Fin. 19 Chas. II, Mich.” 

Possibly the Tintagel family of Smith was 
a branch from St. Minver and spread over 
the county, and into Devon as far as Totnes, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AND | 


as from the Christian names, those at St. | 


Neot, St. Germans and Sheviocke would seem 
allied. Dr. H. H. Drake and Col. Vivian 
made copious extracts of Smiths from the 
records of these three parishes. The Smith 
entries at St. Neot begin in 1612, those at 


St. Germans in 1591, those at Sheviocke in | 


1576. 
wall’ (Eger. Ms. in 2748-2777) there is the 
marriage of an Alice Smith to a Nicholas 
Carkete, at St. Neot, 13 Sept., 1637. If 


In their transcript in ‘ Vol. C. Corn- | 


reference is made to cxlvii. 424 and 444, in- | 


formation will be found regarding the Smith 
family of Goran, and this Alice Smith, 
married at St. Neot, is evidently ‘‘ my 
daughter, Alice Carkeek,’”? named in the will 
(1648, Archd. C. of C.), of Elinor Smith, 
wid. of William Smith, Vicar of Goran. 

In view of the absence of records at Goran 
prior to 1660, it is interesting to find from 
Eger. Ms. 2748-2777, that the Rev. William 
Smith was already vicar, when his son John 
was baptised there, 20 July, 1622. T can- 
not trace any baptisms at St. Neot of the 
children of this Viear of Goran. As Dr. 


| Smith, Thomas, 





' married ? 


~/ 
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Drake made his transcripts of Goran from 
the Bishop’s Transcripts at Exeter, it is 
George, 


son William, were baptised at Goran too, 
but the Exeter transcripts of Goran are only 
for the years 1607-08-17-22-29-34, present- 
ment of -35, -64, -65, -66, -67, -68, -70, -72, 
-73, and later in the mid-eighteenth century. 


‘The Archd. C. of C. transcripts only begin 


in 1674 Are there any records in Exeter 
that would show when this William Smith 
became Vicar of Goran, who his parents were, 
the maiden name of his wife, and where 
I shall be glad of information. 
He does not appear in ‘Alumni Oxoniensis,’ 
nor in ‘ Alumni Cantabrigiensis.’ Regard- 
ing the latter I am indebted to the kindness 
ot the Editor, Mr. J. A. Venn, of Trinity 
College, who went through all the Mss. under 
Smith for me, as names beginning with the 
letter “‘S ”’ are not yet published. 
M. A. I. 


(CAPTAINS OF LONDON ‘‘ TRAYNED 
BANDS,”’ 1588.—Information is desired 
about the men whose names are here given. 
They were Captains in the City of London 
‘‘Trayned Bands ”’ in 1588: 
Anys, Benjamin, Free denizen of London. 
Barne, George, Haberdasher Merchant. 
Becher, William, ” ” 
Bond, Martin, 
Bowser, John, 
Ferrys, Thomas, 


Vintner Merchant. 
Haberdasher Merchant. 


Galle, Anthony, Scrivener. 
Gore, Gerard, Haberdasher Merchant. 
Hazell, Baptist, Pewterer. 


Free of the Drapers. 
Grocer Merchant. 
Haberdasher Merchant. 


Draper Merchant. 
Free of the Ironmongers. 
Haberdasher Merchant. 


Grocer Merchant. 

Free of the Haberdashers. 
Dutchman—Free Denizen. 
Free of the Barber Surgns. 
Haberdasher Merchant. 
Webb, Christopher, Free of the Grocers. 
Stodderd, Nicholas, Free of the Salters. 
Wilcocks, Anthony. Free of the Barber Surgns. 


J. H. Lester. 


BILLIARD ROOMS.—The Graphic of May 

9, in an article on ‘ The old Strand and 
the new,’ reproduces an old print of the 
exterior of the Royal Menagerie at Exeter 
Change, and on the house front, by the side 
of the animal pictures, is the advertisement 


Keble, William, 
Lea, Hugh, 

Lee, Thomas, 
Leyster, George, 
Megges, John, 
Morice, Richard, 
Offley, Robert, 
Parvis, Henry, 
Pensall, Edmond, 
Powell, William, 
Rutter, Arnold, 
Smith, Gowen, 
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of public amusement started in London, and | 
were the first billiard tables similar to those 
at present in use? et, 
J. Lanpreak Lucas. | 
101, Piccadilly. i 
MHE BEGGAR’S ROLL.--In Miss Curtis’s | 
‘ Antiquities of Laugharne,’ Carmarthen- | 
shire (1880), there is a description of a place | 
called the Great House, and the writer says: 
In the “‘ Beggar’s Roll” in London, in which 
were notices of the farm-houses and _ other 
houses which lodged and gav2 hospitality to 
the poor, there used to be an account of the 
Great House, with a picture of it, and it was 
represented as a “ liberal house ’’; perhaps it 
exists still. 
What is or was the Beggar’s Roll ? 
ARTHUR MEE. 
Cardiff. 
‘6 MHORNEPOWLE.’’—-I should be glad 
to know what species of animal this is. 


The following is an extract in which it 
occurs : 

1613: July 25.—Item for ffetching a 
Thornepowle that was taken at Hynton 1 
for a bushell of rye to bake hym in 4 4 
for gynger pepp nutmeg and butter 
used in the bakying of hym 4 
for clarett wyne used to put in the 


pyes after they were baked 2 
to Cowlie for doying yt 
to Samuel Clutterbuck for taking ye 
Thornepowle 6 8 
to Jeremy Jobbins for helping of 2 daies 1 1 
The names here mentioned still flourish in | 
Gloucestershire. 





G. O’F. 

HEAPM ASTERS OF CARLISLE GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOL.—I am trying to com- 
plete a collection of portraits of Headmasters 
of this School from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century up to the present time, and 
still lack two portraits. To secure these 
T require to trace descendants or connections 
of the two men whose entry in our recently | 
published School Register is appended : 
Hartley, Samuel Richard. Appointed June | 
1803; resigned Nov. 1819. Emmanuel Coll., | 
Cambridge; B.A. 1798; M.A. 1801. Min. 

Can. of Carlisle. ; 
Fell, William. Appointed June, 1855: resigned 
Turc, 1861. Eldest son of Dr. Thomas Bell 
of Cheltenham. Educated at Rugby School, | 
Brasenose Coll.. Oxford. 1846; B.A. (2nd | 
Class Lit. Hum.), 1849; M.A. 1854; ordained | 
1851. Asst. Master Rossall School 1852: | 
Headmaster Wye Coll., Kent, 1854; Carlisle | 
tr. School 1855-61; C. of Stepney, 18615; 
Wimbledon 1865. Died Feb. 7, 1875. 
[I may say that T have followed out every | 
apparent clue under these entries, and feel | 
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oi a “ Billiard Room.’’ When was the form | that in the case of Mr. Bell my best hope 
is to find trace of his brother Thomas, the 


third son. I should be glad of any informa. 
tion which would lead to the tracing of 
descendants of these two men. 

C. F. C. Papp. 


OBERT BRANSBY COOPER. — The 

illustrations by him which appear in 
Bloomfield’s ‘The Banks of Wye’ (1811) 
greatly interest me, and I should like to know 
something of his history. He is described in 
the poet’s dedication as ‘‘ of Ferney Hill, 
Dursley, in the County of Gloucester.”’ 


1836) mentioned in the ‘ D. N. B.’, vol. xii. 
147, or a relative of that artist ? 
E. E. M. 


OHN HENNING.—I am writing a mono 


graph on John Henning, the Scottish | 


sculptor, and his sons. I should be grateful 
to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who would 

(1) Tell me of manuscripts by or about 
any of the Hennings ; 

(2) Allow me to see and copy any such 
Mss. as may be in their possession ; 

(3) Give me an account of any Henning 


| portrait medallions which they may own (the 


descriptions should include size, material, 
date, and subject) ; 

(4) Tell me anything of the reduced repre- 
sentations made by Henning of Raphael's 
‘Cartoons’ and ‘ Transfiguraticn ;’ 

(5) Tell me if they possess sets of Henning’s 
reduced models of the Parthenon or Phiga- 
leian friezes. 

Any documents sent to me will be copied 
and returned at once to their owners, and 
all help and information will be acknow- 
ledged in the book. 

Cyrit. Brett. 

University College, Cardiff. 

ARPER. —- Information re the Harpers. 


of Cornwall, is desired, especially with 


| regard to the points mentioned below. 


Samuel Hugo m. in 1824 at Truro Julia, 
dau. of William Minerd Fullpitt, by Mary, 
his wife, dau. of Harper Fisher, of Truro, 
by Julia, his wife. Among the descendants 


| of the Fullpitt-Fisher marriage I note Harper 


Fisher Fullpitt, Harper Richard Hugo, 
Harper Hugo, Harper Peter Hugo, and 


Harper Joseph Hugo. The Hugos accepted 
the name of Harper without comment. but 


| I should be glad to know how Harper Fisher 
| obtained it. 


Unfortunately all T know of Harner Fisher 
is that he was born about 1734, probably im 


Was | 
he the Robert Cooper, an engraver (fl. 1800- | 
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Cornwall. 
Harper ? 


The surname of Harper is not uncommon | 
| field Station on the North Eastern Railway 


in Cornwall. The ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’ 
mentions several Cornishmen of the name. 

Henry Peter, Esq., of Harlyn, High-Sheriff 
of Cornwall, 20 Geo. II, m 
dau. and heiress of Willian Harpur, 
of Trevarthen (a younger 
ancient Derbyshire family of the name).”’ 
(See ‘Landed Gentry,’ ed. 1863, Vol. ii., s.v. 
‘Peter of Harlyn’). 

The ‘General Armoury,’ ed. 


, 
Esq. ’ 


1851, 


gives 


the arms of Spry as borne by Henry Harper | « 


I think (at the moment of 
writing | am far away from my i:emoranda), 
of Jeffrey Spry, Mayor of Truro. Presum- 
ably there was a family of Harper in or near 
Truro during or before this period. 

Probably most, if not all, of the Harpers 
or Harpurs, of Cornwall, originated in 
Derbyshire, and reached Cornwall, I suppose, 
via Devonshire, where a branch of this family 
seems to have settled in Tudor times. 

A reply direct would be preferred. 
F. H. M. 


Oxford. 


Spry, M.D., son, 


Hueco. 
Pembroke College, 
(jORR AN.—Was John Philpot Curran ever 

knighted? In the 


1898, Vol. ii., s.0. ‘ Roper Caldbeck of Moyle 


Park,’ he is called, if I remember rightly, 
“the Rt. Hon. Sir John Philpot Curran, 


Master of the Rolls,’’ but in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
article he is not made a knight. 
other errors and deficiencies in the Caldbeck 
pedigree. 

F. H. M. Hveo. 


BENDIXEN, ARTIST.—-I should be glad 
of particulars of an artist of this name 
who, in the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century made a series of coloured illustra- 
tions of Old Testament history which have 
considerable merit, alike in conception, vigour 
of execution, colouring, and 
atmosphere and distance. 
oe: Ze €. 
BIRKETT FOSTER.—Can any reader say 
where Birkett Foster got his subjects for 
painting the ‘Primrose Gatherers’ and the 
‘Rustic Bridge ’? 
A. E. Ovcurrep. 
Scagglethorpe. 
N ENGINE-DRIVER’S EPITAPH.--In 
the churchyard of Whickham, Co. Dur- | 
ham, there is an epitaph beginning : 


My engine now is cold and sti¥l, 
No water does my boiler 
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Was his mother’s maiden name | 
Gardner, 


. ‘Mary, only | 


Gardner’s tombstone. 
question 


branch of the, 


““Truant’s Clog, 
wood weighing about two stone with a short 
| chain attached, intended to prevent a person 
from running away to avoid performing a 
task such as breaking stones. 
of the ‘‘ Truant’s Clog ”’ 


from 1780 till his death in 1789. 
vied Elizabeth 
Earl of Liverpool. 
any original letters written by or to him or 
his wife. 
to any letters that may have been printed. 


‘ Landed Gentry,’ ed. | 


There are | 


Mary’s Parish, 
Thomas Bunn was born in 1765, 
| been 
Alderman. 


| smith guild, and Mr. 
man of the city. 
at Blue Coat School, Christ Hospital. 


rendering of | 


| of so many 


| ({ABRIEL 


| question was issued 1603. 











which commemorates the death of Oswald 
the driver of a locomotive engine, 
who was killed in an accident near Stocks- 


in August, 1840. Local tradition attributes 


the epitaph to a Thomas Codling, who lived 
at Wylam and who left it at Blaydon Station 


for the purpose of having it inscribed on 
As the epitaph in 
occurs at other places besides 
Whickham can Codling’s claim to its author- 


ship be substantiated ? 


H. ASKEw. 


RUANT’S CLOG. Reference is made 
in the ‘ History of Bishop Auckland’ 


hy Matthew Richley (1872) to an instrument 
which was at one time kept in the Bishop 


Auckland Workhouse. It was known as the 
’* and consisted of a log of 


Are examples 
still to be seen ? 
H. Askew. 


YHARLES WOLFRAN CORNWALL.—He 

was Speaker of the House of Commons 
He mar- 
Jenkinson, sister of the first 
TI am anxious to trace 


I should also be glad of references 


F. W. Reap. 
BUNS. OF HENDON.—I am desirous of 
receiving information relative to the 


3unn family, who at one time lived in St. 
District of Hendon. Mr. 
as I have 
told, and was the son of a London 
The Bunn family were members of a silver- 
Bunn became a livery- 


I believe he was educated 


L. C. S. 
66 LUCKY ”” SUPERSTITIONS.—TI should 
be glad to hear of examples. We hear 


“ce 


ones. 
Oxtp SUBSCRIBER. 


‘CATHOLIC’S 


This 4to work in 
Data will be 


unlucky ” 


POWELL : 
SUPPLICATION.’ 


| greatly esteemed as to year and place of the 
' author’s birth and demise. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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RCHDEACON EVANS, B.D.—Can any 
reader state the Christian name and 
impart any particulars re this clerical author, 
and what benefices he held and in what 
diocese? He was author of: ‘ Tales of the 
Ancient British Church,’ ‘ England under 
God,’ ‘ The Rectory of Valehead,’ which last, 
under narrative guise, unfolded Church teach- 
ing interspersed with anonymous religious 
stanzas. This work alone, published by 
Smith, Elder & Co., ran through fifteen or 
more editions. 


& 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


{Robert Wilson Evans is in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Born in 1789, he died in 1866. He has a long 
list of works—pastoral and theological for 
the most part—to his name. Of these, the 
“Rectory of Valehead’ is among the earliest. 
He was educated at Shrewsbury School and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Fellow of his 
College in 1813 he was next year elected clas- 
sical tutor. In 1836 he went to Tarvin in 
Cheshire, where he gained much experience 
of parish work. Thence he passed to 
Heversham, Westmorland, where he built a 
new vicerage commanding a magnificent view. 
He was appointed Archdeacon of Westmorland 
in 1856. He was a man who inspired much 
esteem and affection. ] ‘ 


MARTIN, EMIGRANT TO AMERICA.— 
I am desirous of tracing the family of 
Mary Martin, wife of James Leonard, who 
came with him to America about the year 
1675. Was she of the family of Christopher 
Martin, who came in the Mayflower in 1620, 
from Arely, in Essex County? I should be 
glad of any information concerning her. 


M. Ema Borv. 


‘HE REV. WILLIAM TOWERS, B.D.— 

Prebendary of Peterborough, died at 
Offington, Oct. 20, 1666. According to the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ lvii. 174, he was the son 
of John Towers, Bishop of Peterborough. 
When and where was he born? When was 
he ejected from his preferments? Was he 
ever married ? 

G. F. R. B. 


ICHARD TICKELL, PAMPHLETEER 
AND DRAMATIST. — According to 
March’s ‘Bath Celebrities’ quoted by the 
‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ lvi. 379, he is said to have 
been born at Bath in 1751. I should be glad 
to know (1) When and where he was born; 
(2) When he was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, and (3) When in 1789 he 

married a second time. 

G. F. R. B. 
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BRITISH SETTLERS IN AMERICA 


(cxlviii. 95, 114, 131, 148, 237, 274, 294, 
328, 346). 


MAY I make a slight correction to Mr, 

ALFRED RaNnsForb’s interesting account 
of the Rainsford family at p. 330? Sir 
John Shaa, Lord Mayor of London, 1501, 
was the nephew, not the son, of Sir Edmund 
Shaa, Lord Mayor 1482. Sir Edmund had 
one only son Hugh, aged 22 and more in 4 
Hen. VII, who had died issueless by 9 Hen. 
VII, the date of the writ for the Ing. post 
mortem of Dame Julian Shaa, widow of Sir 
Edmund. At p. 210, ‘ New Hasted’s Kent,’ 
Dr. Drake quotes from the will of Sir John 
Shaa, proved (3 Holgrave*), P.C.C., 1504, 
in which Sir John desired to be buried near 
his ‘‘ uncle, Sir Edmund Shaa, in the 
Church of St. Thomas of Acres,’’ the Mercer's 
Chapel. 

Dame Margaret Shaa, wife of Sir John, 
has usually been called Margaret Ham before 
marriage, and not Flamm, though Dr. 
Drake, at the reference above, says: ‘‘ Lady 
Shaw seems to have been a daughter of 
Kniveton, als Knyfton, as the widow of John 
Myrfyn calls John Kniveton brother, and 
Dame Margaret Shaw sister, in her will, 18 
H. VII.” Still if these were step-, or half- 
brother and sisters to each other, Dame 
Margaret Shaa’s maiden name could still 
have been Ham. TI should be glad of in- 
formation; also to have particulars of the 
forebears of Sir Edmund Shaa (who were of 
Dunkerton — Stockport — Cheshire), besides 
those given in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ and 
in the Visitations (Harl. Pub. Edns.) of 
Kissex and Cheshire. 

M. J. T. 


May I quote the following document from 
which I copy direct. It is paper 13 in the 
case of Harrison v. Woodey containing 
seventeen papers all told. It concerns 
the Edward Raynsford, who was aged 65 or 
thereabouts on 26 Jan., 1674 (had remem- 
bered Boston in 1631), and would therefore 
have been born about 1609 (as was also he 
who came in the Abigail 1635, aged 26, of 
the same age also as the Edward, born 1609, 
brother of Sir Richard). The following 1s 
the document referred to above : 


* Or [13 Holgrave]. 
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The testimony of Edward Raynsford aged | 
about sixty-five years saith upon his own | 
knowledge there was a highway by the under- | 
side, which was sometime mowing ground, 
unto the now called fforthill to the planting 
ground of Edward Belcher and Colol Owen | 
Ross, which is full fforty three [1631] yeares | 
since and further saith not.—Dated Jan. 26, 
1674. 

Although the will (1680) of Edward | 
Raynsford, called ‘‘ Senior,” speaks of him | 
as ‘‘ Merchant,”’ there are mentioned in the | 
inventory his partnership in two ships and | 
in two Katches, also ‘‘old plate,’’ and 
“books’’ (the latter to the value of £5), as 
well as land he owned on Raynsford Island 
and on Long Island, both in Boston Harbour. 
His estate totalled, when appraised, £1,638 
7s. lid. He signed his will. His son 
Jonathan predeceased him (will dated 1671), 
and in the inventory of this son’s will goods 
are spoken of sent to him from Mr. Jno. 
Winslow, of Barbados. There is no other | 
will at Boston of an Edward Raynsford pro- 
bated before 1700, save this one in 1680. 
Edward Raynsford, Senior, may easily have | 
made trips back to both Old England and 
Barbados as was the case of Winslow, and 
thus when Cromwell succeeded Charles I and 
Charles II succeeded Cromwell. 

Gro. A. Taytor. 

‘“QNOW MEN ” (exlviii. 325, s.v. ‘ Mem- 

orabilia ’).—In your note on this sub- 
ject, you say ‘‘ the original Everest Expedi- | 
tion first raised the question of the existence 
of snow men.”” In my travels in the Hima- | 
layas in 1897-8 I heard the rumour myself, | 
but regarded it as a fairy tale. The foot- 
marks in the snow are probably those of the | 
snow bear Ursus isabellinus, which is of a | 

yellowish white colour and carnivorous. I} 
saw them in abundance along the Phalilung 
Pass on the frontiers of Nepaul and Bengal | 
ata high altitude in November, 1897, in the 
snow, the bears having visited the Dauk bun- | 








galow, where I stayed each night, in search | 
of offal. If there are occasionally any soli- 
tary human beings seen in the snowy regions 
of the Himalayas they are probably Thibetan 
hermits, who live in caves, or else some who | 
aredemented. There is certainly no race of 
men answering the description of ‘‘ Snow 
men’? in the Himalayas. L. A. Waddell, in 
his ‘ Among the Himalays,’ published in 1900, | 
has also something to say regarding the | 
legends and superstitions concerning ‘‘ hairy | 


wild men”? as he calls them. 
Wittram Harcovurt-BatH. 


| intended, the tincture would be vert. 


| of the post-Reformation church restorer. 





QUERIES. 


ERALDIC : “ MAYDENHAYRE ” 
(cxlviii. 332),—The term ‘‘ Mayden- 
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| hayre’”?” may mean either the fern of that 


name or a lady’s hair. If the former was 
It 


seems quite probable that this is what is 


| meant, since the livery colours of the Tudors 


were argent and vert, and they would have 


| been quite likely to have been used in the arms 


of one of the Trained Bands. But, if this 
is so, it is very strange that the blazoner did 
not use the simple heraldic term. On the 
other hand, if the colour of human hair is 
meant, the tincture would be tenny. Or, the 
usual tincture for a heraldic lady’s hair, it 
could not be, for that would mean placing 
a metal on a metal. J'enny is the nearest 
colour to or, and, since it is a somewhat rare 
tincture, it is quite possible that the blazoner 
could not recall its real name and termed 
it ‘‘ Maydenhayre’’ for want of a_ better 
term. 


G. D. Squire. 


‘ONSECRATION CROSSES AND 
MASONS’ MARKS (exlviii, 224, 280, 
518, 340). — At the last reference Mr. 
Uvepare Lampert has raised a point which 
has given rise to much controversy — the 
curious markings frequently found on, or 
near, the South Porch of pre-Reformation 
churches. It has been suggested by some, 
though without much foundation, that they 
were sun-dials, and especially sun-dials of 
the type known as Saxon sun-dials. Messrs. 
Gaye and Galpin, of whom mention was 
made at the second reference, investigated 
this question, and the result they came to 
was that they are certainly not,: in the 
majority of cases, sun-dials, but are pre- 
Reformation consecration crosses, which had 
at one time been inside the church. This 
is what they say: 
In considering this subject it is necessary to 
constantly bear in mind, first of all, the ways 
0 
him is due the “migration of stones,” and he 
appears to have acted upon some such rule as 
* Here’s another stone with something on it; 
better not throw it away: stick it in some- 
where; it doesn’t matter where,” and in it 
went! An instance of this is seen at All 
Saints’, Norwich, where five of the original 
consecration crosses are now in the outside 


wall. This is also the easy explanation of 
sun-dials being found inside  churehes. 
Secondly, we must remember that the 


“ Reformers” and their immediate successors 
have left their trace everywhere; scarcely any- 
thing which is sacred, or even that which is 


} simply ecclesiologically interesting, appears to 
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have escaped them. One finds consecration 
crosses mutilated, ‘ embellished,’ and dupli- 
cated; sundials duplicated (more or _ less 
faultily) and originals either mutilated or 
“improved ” by added radii, and so on; in 
fact, where the examples were well weathered 
it is often extremely difficult to distinguish the 
true from the false. 

The same writers draw attention to a 
further idea, that the numerous crosses some- 
times found upon door-jambs are ‘‘ Institu- 
tion Crosses,’’ i.e., were cut in the stone 
whenever a new appointment was made. 
This theory, however, does not find favour 
in the best informed quarters. 

Referring to the small hole, evidently 
intended for a peg, which Mr. LAMBERT men- 
tions, it is noteworthy that this is observable 
in the consecration crosses at All Saints’, 
Norwich, which are circular in form, and 
appear outside the building. The sconce for 
holding the candle, in this case, was fixed 
to the centre of the cross. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
Mr. Uvepvare LAMBERT has confused dials 
with crosses. Dom Edgar Horne has written 


a most interesting book on Somersetshire 
dia's. The smal] cross on the right side of 
the north door has never been noticed by 
archeologists other than myself. I know 


of many instances and believe it always 
exists on all doors. 
E. E. Cope. 
‘6 WPUSSULMEN ” (exlviii. 316, 353). — 
This mistaken plural is constantly 


found in the works of seventeenth century 
writers. See Fryer (p. 91 of original ed.), 
Bowrey (p. 188 of Hak. Soc. ed.), and Mar- 
shall (frequently, in Harl. Mss. 4253, 4254). 
There appears, however, to be only one 
recorded instance of the use of ‘‘ Mussul- 
woman.’’ Sir Richard Temple, writing in 
the Indian Antiquary in April, 1893 (Vol. 
xxli., p. 112), remarks: 

It may be assumed that most writers on 
Oriental subjects know that the termination 
man in the word Musalman has no connection 
with the English termination man in such 
words as “ Englishman,” “* Frenchman,” ete. 
Indeed, no English writer would make such a 
mistake in purely English words, as to con- 
coct Gerwoman and Germen, or Burwoman 
and Burmen, out of German and Burman. 
But a writer has at last been found, who can, 
in a publication professedly intended for 
Oriental readers, perpetuate, by what the late 
Sir Henry Yule las styled “ the process of 
Hobson-Jobson,” the astoundinfg § error of 
Musselwoman. Here is the passage. The 
Overland Mail of Feb. 10. 1893. p. 47: “ It is 
now reported that the lady has resolved to 
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be ‘converted’ and become a Musselwoman 
and dame of the harem, which will secure the 
presumptive heirship to the throne for he 
son.” This passage occurs in the course of an 
ill-natured bit of gossip about the “ Khedive” 


‘Abbas Pasha. 
L. M. Ansrey. 


iy ILLEGE DPHARCOURT, PARIS (exlvii, 

' 337, 362, 378; exlviii, 14).—I have just 
noted the following book, which, from _ its 
title, should afford some information: 
Bouquet (L.), ‘ L’ancien collége d’ Harcourt 
et le Lycée St. Louis (1280-1820).’ Notes et 
Documents; avec un dessin de Rochegrosse, 
Iaris, 1891. 

G. H. Wurre. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. : 
PRENCH PROTESTANT CHAPEL IN ST. 
- MARTIN’S LANE (exlviii. 297, 338).— 
Thanks to Mr. W. H. Mancuee’s identif- 
cation of this Church, I have been led to J. 
G. White’s ‘Churches and Chapels of Old 
London’ (printed for private circulation 
1901). St. Martin’s Orgar stood in Martin’s 
Lane at the top of Cannon Street. It was 
a very ancient foundation and, by the register 
ot the Dean of St. Paul’s, 1181, it was in 
the gift of the Canons of St. Paul’s. The 
name Orgar was taken from ‘‘ Ordgarus,” 
the founder and builder of the Church and 
a wealthy citizen, who also built St 
Botolph’s, Billingsgate. In the Great Fire, 
only the porch entrance and the tower were 
saved. These were taken down and the site 
was let to the French Protestants, who erected 
« wooden building which they used until 
about 1826, when the lease expired. 

White states: 

The present tower and rectory house were 
built in 1852 when Cannon Street was widened. 
The old tower was a plain low structure 
of the fifteenth century date. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

ARON DE LA MARRE (exlviii. 333).— 

The title was a creation of Louis XIV, 
and was granted to the grandfather of Baron 
Nicholas Philippe de La Marre. The most 
distinguished member of the family, however, 
was the nephew of the last-named, Comte 
Achille Joseph de La Marre. Gustave 
Vapereau, in his ‘ Dictionnaire Universel des 
Contemporains’ (1858 edition), states that 
he was: 

né le 11 février, 1790, fit avec distinction les 
guerres’ de V’Empire, gagna, en Russie, | 
grade de capitaine et recut, pendant la cam- 
pagne de Saxe, la croix d’officier de la Légion 
Whonneur (juillet, 1813). Au retour des Bour- 
hons, il passa dans le corps royal d’état-major, 
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devyint Chevalier de Saint Louis, et obtint de 
Charles X le titre de comte, qui fut une des 


dernieres créations nobiliares de ce roi. En | 


1832, il donna sa démission de _ lieutenant- 
colonel et s’occupa de l’amélioration de la race 
ehevaline; pendant quelques années, il présida 
le Jockey’s Club. Par décret du 31 décembre, 
1852, il a été élevé a la dignité de sénateur. 

He died in 1863. There are several living 
wale descendants of the family in France, 
but they have long since dropped the titles 
of Baron and Count. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


“¢ BUNGY ” LADS: ORIGIN OF TERM 
(cxlviii. 315).—‘‘ Bungy’”’ was, and 
probably still is, of general application in the 
Sunderland district. A few years ago, I in- 
cluded the word in a glossary of the local 
vernacular, and could not find an etymology 
other than that, when milk vendors conveyed 
their supplies in small barrels fitted with 
taps, it would be necessary for the boy to 
ease the ‘‘ bung’’ to liberate the milk. If 
aman and boy went round together it may 
have fallen to the boy to help the man in 
that way. I never hear the term in this 
district. 
A. KE. Oucutrep. 
Scagglethorpe, Malton. 
UNERAL, RIGHT OF WAY AND TOLL 
(exlviii. 246, 303, 341).—This impres- 
sion existed in the eastern parts of the County 
of Durham, in regard to a corpse passing 
along a railway. In the early days of the 
railways, when trespassing was more com- 
mon than now, funeral parties seem to have 
chosen the railway, because of the shorter 
and better road. Old people frequently 
singled out certain wagon-ways as ways over 
which there was a public right because a 
corpse had passed along them. 
KE. OUGHTRED. 
Scagglethorpe, Malton. 


REYNOLDS OF HULL (exlviii. 298, 341). 

--Thomas Reynolds, at one time a mem- 
ber of the United Irishmen, a brother-in-law 
of Theobald Wolfe Tone, and a great friend 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald was, it is alleged, 
driven irom the position of a conspirator to 
that of an informer by the desperate measures 
which his co-conspirators had decided to take. 
He did not give evidence against Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, but when, owing to his informa- 
tion, many Irish conspirators were seized at 
the house of Oliver Bond, March 12, 1798, he 
was the means of keeping Lord Edward away 
from the meeting and thus secured him from 
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! 
| arrest. Reynolds is stated to have received 
| the sum of £5,000 for his services as ani 
informer (‘ History of Ireland’ by the Rev. 
KE. A. D’ Alton). 

H. ASKEw. 

Spennymoor. 

(GOW-TREES OR MILK-TREES (exlviii. 

334).—Hutchinson’s ‘ Popular Botany,’ 
by A. E. Knight and Edward Step, gives 
(Vol. i., pp. 55-54) some interesting remarks 
concerning luter-yielding plants. It tells 
us that the juice of Euphorbia balsamifera, 
thickened into a jelly, is eaten as a delicacy 
by the people of the Canary Islands, and 
that the Singhalese use the latex of the Cey- 
lon Cow-tree, (fymnema lactiferum, just as 
we do milk. 

Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, ‘ Two Happy 
Years in Ceylon,’ is quoted as saying that 
the Singhalese have an ‘‘ invincible objection 
to cow’s milk’’ which is accounted for by 
the use of the sap of the Cow-tree. She 
further remarks: 

This prejudice has been in a measure con- 
quered in the immediate neighbourhood of 
towns where foreigners require a_ regular 
supply; but (like the Chinese) no Singhalese 
man, woman, or child seems ever to drink 
cow’s milk, though a little is occasionally used 
in the form of curds and eaten with ghee, 
which is a sort of rancid ‘butter. 

The Galactodendron utile, is a native of 
Venezuela. Dr. Wallace, ‘ Travels on the 
Amazon,’ writes of this tree: 

What most interested us were several logs 
of the milk-tree. On our way through the 
forest we had seen some trunks much notched 
by persons who had been extracting the milk. 
Tt is one of the noblest trees of the forest, 
rising with a straight stem to an enormous 
height. The timber is very hard, fine grained, 
and durable; and is valuable for works which 
are much exposed to the weather. The fruit 
is eatable and very good, the size of a small 
apple, and full of rich and very juicy pulp. 
But strangest of all is the vegetable milk, 
which exudes in abundance when the bark is 
cut. It has about the consistence of thick 
cream, and but for a very slight peculiar 
taste could scarcely be distinguished from the 
genuine product of the cow. 


The writer proceeds to say that some notches 
having been cut in the bark of one of these 
trees with an axe, 

in a minute the rich sap was running out 
in great quantities. It was collected in a 
basin, diluted with water, strained, and 
brought up at tea-time and at breakfast next 
morning. ‘The peculiar flavour of the milk 
seemed to improve the quality of the tea, and 

| gave it as good a colour as rich cream: in 


| coffee it is equally good. 
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Mr. John R. Jackson, ‘ Commercial Botany 
of the Nineteenth Century ’ (1890), mentions 
the Masseranduba or Cow-tree of Para, 
Mimusops elata, whose juicy milk flows freely 


from wounds made in the bark; it is of a | 


cream-like appearance and substance, thicken- 
ing and becoming like gutta-percha on ex- 
posure to the air. 
traveller, Richard Spruce, sent samples of 
the wood and milk, collected by himself, to 
the Kew Museum in 1849. 

The Sapodilla tree of Central America is 
worth noting from the fact that the com- 
mercial product, known as “‘chicle,’? much 
used in the manufacture of chewing gum, is 
obtained from its milky sap. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


E-DATING THE YEARS BY THE NEW 


CALENDAR (exlviii. 172, 212, 267, 321, | 


353).—I have just come across an instance 
in which it would appear that a Church of 
England clergyman anticipated the adoption 
of the Gregorian Calendar in this country 
by 45 years. 


The Rev. Alexander Christie, Vicar of | 


Eryholme, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
entered the baptism of his eldest son in the 
parish register thus: 


Feb. 20, 1706/7. George, son to Mr. Alex. 
Christie, parson at Eriholme. Born on St. 
Agnes’ Day. 


The above information is given in an 
article, ‘The Romance of a Parish Register,’ 
contributed to the Darlington and Stockton 
Times by the Rev. A. E. McNay. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

OLMAN HUNT: DRAWING OF SAW 

(cxlviii. 332).—The following is taken 
from ‘The Natives of Northern India,’ by 
W. Crooke, B.A., p. 134. (London, Archi- 
bald, Constable & Co., Ltd., 1907): 

The village carpenter... It may be noted 
that he uses his toes aswell as his hands to 
hold the wood, and that he works the saw ina 
way the reverse of the European craftsman, 
and hence its teeth are cut in the opposite 
direction. Vv. 


I remember seeing at one of the London 
Exhibitions a number of Indian carpenters 
building their stand, or perhaps they were 
Japanese, and the method of sawing attracted 
my attention, for they pulled their saws for 
the cut instead of pushing as we do. Perhaps 
Holman Hunt was aware of this Eastern 


method. 
W. E. GawTHorp. 


The South American | 


_ A ERTAL JOURNEY IN 1751 (cxlviii. 334), 
| *" —Grimaldi’s alleged flight from Calais 
to Dover was ihe subject of several contri- 
butions to ‘N. & Q.’ for 1909, and these 
should be consulted. According to them, 
| the flight is mentioned in the following 
works: ‘La Storia dell’ Anno mocctr’ 
(Amsterdam); ‘Memorie degli Architetti 
Antichi e Moderni’ (Parma, 1781); ‘ Bio- 
grafia Universale Antica e Moderna’ (Venice, 
' 1816); ‘Bibliothéque des Ecrivains de la 
Compagnie de Jésus’ (Liege, 1854); Ersch 
and Gruber’s ‘ Encyclopaedia of Arts and 
Sciences’ (Leipzig, 1871) ; Bourgeois ‘ Recher- 
ches sur l’art de Voler’ (Paris, 1784). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
AKER, OF SHELLEY, ESSEX (exlviii. 
334).—It might be a clue to your corres- 
pondent if he looked up in Visit. of Kent 
(Harl.) the family of Baker, of Sussing- 
hurst, Kent. 

In the will (15 Tirwhite), P.C.C. 1588, of 
Dame Anne Peter, widow of Sir William 
Peter (mother of the 1st Lord Petre) and pre- 
viously widow of John Tyrell, of Heron, 
Essex, she left legacies to her grand-child- 
ren: John Baker, and his wife Marye, and 
to John’s daughter Katherine. To her 
grandson Thomas Baker, brother of John, 
and to Thomas’s wife Greysilde (probably the 
Greysilde Berners* named as his ward in the 
will of Sir William Peter, 1571), and to 
Thomas’s son, Richard Baker. To her grand- 
daughter, Anne Baker, wife of John Good- 
wyn, and to Anne’s daughter, Elizabeth 
Goodwyn. These were all grand-children 
and great-grandchildren of Dame _ Anne 
Peter (née Browne, d. of Sir William Brown, 
Lord Mayor, 1513-14, by his 2nd wife Alice 
Kebyll) by her first husband, John Tyrell, 
of Heron. John Tyrell, by Anne, left two 
daughters, Mary and Katherine: ‘“ w* 
chyldren be the right enheritors to Gert- 
rewde Marques of Exeter.”” Mary, d.s.p.; 
Katherine married Richard Baker (s. of Sir 
John Baker, of Sussinghurst, Kent), and 
had died by 1571, the date of Sir William 
Peter’s will. 

John Tyrell’s mother was a daughter of 
the 3rd Lord Mountjoye; Gertrewde, Lady 
Exeter, was daughter of the 4th Lord Mount- 
| joye by his 1st wife Lady Elizabeth Say (see 

*If it was “ Griselde Berners, d. & h. of 
William Berners, esquire, late of Thobie, 


Essex ” (Sir W. Peter’s Will) who marrd. Thos. 
Baker, above, then this marriage may account 
for the Bakers who were of Shelley, Essex, 
about 100 years later. 
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will of 4th Lord Mountjoye 33 Hogan, P.C.C. 
1535), and not by his 3rd wife Alice, d. of 
Sir Hen. Kebyll, and widow of Sir William 
Browne, Lord Mayor, 1515-14 (who by 
Browne was mother of Dame Anne Peter), 
as Dr. Drake asserts in ‘New Hasted’s 
Kent.’ The 4th Lord Mountjoye’s 2nd wife 
was a Spaniard, ‘‘sans issue’’ (Geneal: 
New Series, ii. 1885). His 4th wife was 
Lady Dorothy Grey, d. of the Marquis of 
Dorset, whose daughter Anne, by her first 
husband, Robt. Willoughby, Lord Broke, 
married her step-son, Charles, 5th Lord 
Mountjoye, s. of the 4th Lord Mountjoye 
by his 3rd wife, Alice Kebyll. 

Perhaps on account of the connection with 
Essex these Bakers settied there. The 
wills of Sir Wm. Peter, Prob. (1 Peter), 
P.C.C. 1572, and of Dame Anne, his 2nd 
wife, Prob. 1588, P.C.C., are worth reading, 
for the genealogical information contained 
in them. 

M. J. T. 
‘“ PSTERHAZY,”’ A CLOTH OR 
COLOUR  (exlviii. 314).—I remember 
well the colour called ‘‘ Esterhazy.’’ It was a 
reddish purple and the material might be 
silk or cloth, or poplin. It was used for 
dresses, and introduced (as a colour) in 
various trimmings. 
OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
ne ALE AND HISTORY ” (exlviii. 226).— 
I have found a proverbial phrase in 
Horace Walpole which seems at least akin 
to that enquired about. Writing from 
Downing Street to Horace Mann, June 30, 
1742, he says (the italics are mine): 

It is about six o’clock, and I am come from 
the House, where, at last, we have had another 
Report from the Secret Committee [to examine 
into the administration of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole]. They have been disputing this week 
among themselves, whether this should be final 
or not. The new ministry, thank them! were 
for finishing; but their arguments were not so 
persuasive as dutiful, and we are to have yet 
another. This lasted two hours and a half in 
reading. though confined to the affair of Burrel 
and Bristow, the Weymouth election, and 
secret-service money. They moved to print 


it; but though they had fetched most of their | 


members from ale and the country, they were 
not strong enough to divide. 
F. E. H. R. 


HE V.C.: BIBLIOGRAPHY (exlvii. 265, 

308).—‘ How One of the McGovern or 

McGauran Clan won the Victoria Cross in the 

Indian Mutiny,’ by J. H. McGovern, Liver- 

pool, 1889, may be added to the list already 

supplied. The book was published at the 
Daily Post Office, and is long out of print. 

J. B. McGovern. 
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The Origin of Man. By Carveth Read (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 5s. net.). 

Man and His Superstitions. By Carveth Read 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net.). 
HESE two volumes form, together, the 

second edition of a work in one volume 
which appeared in 1920 under the title ‘he 


, Origin of Man and of his Superstitions.’ ‘Uhe 


division into separate books seems well justi- 
fied, for though, as our author says, the social 
life of man has depended on his superstitions 
and so an account of these is necessary to the 
understanding of his origin, yet the connec- 
tion enters not definitely into the argument 
and, in its absence, the two subjects are more 
naturally considered apart. 

Professor Carveth Read believes that Man 
started into existence with an anthropoid ape, 
who, turning flesh-eater, became a hunter and 
took to hunting in packs. He sees in the 
successful pack—organised for attack, not for 
defence, having obedience to a leader and 
subordination among its members as essential 
conditions of its survival—the germ of human 
society with its cohesiveness, its corporate 
pugnacity and its virtues. We find his reason- 
ing upon the data he uses exceedingly plaus- 
ible. He writes with skill, and with a certain 
eagerness which carry the reader’s mind de- 
lightfully along with him. But he leans too 
heavily upon the Darwinian theory of naturat 
selection, which, if it has not altogether 
broken down, has been weakened, restricted 
and modified by the mass of results obtained 
through work along the lines of Mendel. No 
account is taken of this beyond a _ passing 
allusion, and yet—probability for probability. 
in a region where our ignorance is so near], 
complete—the facts it has established lead to 
inferences which would seriously affect the in- 
ferences our author draws from those facts 
which he himself goes upon. In general, the 
standpoint of ‘The Origin of Man’ belongs 
rather to the end of the last century than to 
this; but in saying so we would not deny its 
usefulness. It contains abundance of interest- 
ing detail; mauy suggestive passages and some 
sound remarks corrective of the latest current 
exaggeration—as when protest is entered 
against the groundless and fantastic notion 
that “in human life group-consciousness pre- 
ceded self-consciousness.” Moreover, a work of 
generalisation by so stimulating and competent 
a writer as Professor Carveth Read serves good 
purpose, even though it may provoke the 
student to considerable dissent. 

The study of Superstition begins with an 
interesting discussion of causes of belief a 
valuable part of which is the insistence on the 
capacity of savages to entertain general ideas. 
Language, as he says, is not now supposed 
to be an adequate measure of thought. It 
should perhaps be given a place in the passage 
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where Professor Carveth Read, seeking to de- 
termine the moment when magic first fas- 
tened upon the human mind, is inclined to dis- 
cover it in the hunter’s losing “ sense of the 
mechanical continuity of the work ” as he ad- 
vanced in the use of weapons and snares. 
Magic is taken as preceding Animism, accord- 
ing to Sir James Frazer’s view. In the chap- 
ter on Animism, further reasons are adduced 
for attributing to the savage the power ot 
forming abstract ideas. With the material 
brought together in these chapters most 
students of anthropology and comparative re- 
ligion will be already acquainted; but they 
will value the lucidity and freshness with 
which it is handled. The conclusion of the 
whole is not very clearly brought out; but the 
subordinate conclusion that science is not de- 


rived from Magic, but from Common-sense, is | 


satisfactorily reached. Magic and Animism, 
operating confusedly together though in origin 
distinct, have produced in the process of ages 
all the schemes of law and authority, religion 
and philosophy with which we are familiar; 
some of it has been very noble; but precisely 
that which was noble and venerable is in 
danger of disappearing; Magic and Animism 
as held by the crowd tend to revive in their 
cruder forms; it is not to be expected they will 
be eliminated from the human mind, but they 
will function (so we take it our author be- 
lieves) more and more in subordination to the 
positive activities promoted and controlled by 
Science, and focussed upon the actual material 
universe, and no longer avail to erect effective 
religious systems. ‘This sounds gloomy, and 
it is accompanied by a gloomy sketch of the 
present state and tendencies of humanity. At 
the same time we noted in the Preface a sen- 
tence to the effect that the ideas of the higher 
Religions, “though no doubt suggested by 
cruder beliefs, have in their present form an 
entirely different origin, with which this 
volume is not concerned.” If this is the 
writer’s conception he has, perhaps, in the 
body of his work included too much under 

‘ Animism.’ 

A Bibliography of George Macdonald. By 
John Maleolm Bulloch. (In The Aberdeen 
University Bulletin. No 30. Feb., 1925). 
R. BULLOCH has been inspired to under- 

take this laborious task partly by natural 
sympathy and various associations with its 
subject, and partly by interest in him as the 
most widely known author produced by the 

University of Aberdeen. Three causes, he 

tells us, render it uncommonly difficult to com- 

pile a comprehensive bibliography of George 

Macdonald: his amazing industry and conse- 

quent abundance of work, his passion for 

polishing his writings, and the frequency 
with which he has been pirated in America, 
where his vogue has been immense. His son 


in ‘ From a Northern Window,’ puts the num- | 


ber of his father’s hooks at fifty-two. Even 
these, owing to the operation of the second 
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cause of difficulty, are not all easy to naif” 
down—re-written in good part, and_ their 
titles changed, as is not seldom the case. But 

it is over contributions to papers, some of — 
them unsigned, the mass of them never re- 

printed, and many of them published before 

the days of the “literary agent,’ that the 

bibliographer’s labours and perplexities come 

to a head. Those who have been engaged in 

like search will admire, while they are grate- 

ful for, the results achieved by Dr. Bulloch. 

The abundance of interesting notes makes 

these seventy pages not merely useful for pur- 

poses of reference, but also readable for the 

purposes of entertainment. ‘To all the more 

important works of Macdonald are appended 

epigrammatic quotations from reviews, anec« 
dotes, particulars of circumstance, and_ the 

like; in fact, no inadequate idea of Mac- 

Donald’s life and character and literary course 

might be constructed from them. Dr. Bulloch 

is of opinion that Maconald’s best claim to 

a permanent place in English literature rests 

on his fairy stories, and gives the proof of the 

place they have already attained by making 

a separate entry of every story, showing how 

often each has been reprinted. ‘ Paul Faber, 
we learn, was the noved MacDonald thought 

his best; this had a sequel, ‘ Thomas Wing- 

ford, Curate.” which was reviewed in the 

Fortnightly by Andrew Lang and with con- 

siderable asperity. His “ best seller ” would — 
appear to be ‘At the Back of the North 

Wind.’ The first book he printed, and the 

last of his published works are alike most 

rare—introuvable one might say; of the one, 
“Twelve of the Spiritual Songs of Novalis,’ 

printed for Christmas, 1851, only the copy in 

the possession of his son is known; the other, 

a story called ‘ Far above rubies,’ which first 

came out in the Christmas number of the 

Sketch for 1898, Dr. Bulloch has not been able 

to see, for neither the Sketch nor the Ameri- 

can firm who brought it out again in 1913, 

has even a file copy. The contradictory esti- 

mates of MacDonald’s work by _ different 

reviewers makes an amusing study, though 

one could foretell without much _ difficulty 

whom he would repel and whom _ attract. 

His theory of the origin of the Folio text of 

‘Hamlet’ brought him a good deal of adverse 

criticism and his remarks on this illustrate 

to some extent his attitude towards his critics. 

A most satisfactory reproduction of Sir George 

Reid’s portrait of MacDonald lends an addi- 

tional attraction to this record. 
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